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The tapering Pyramid the Egyptian’s pride, 

And wonder of the world, whose spiky top 

Has wounded the thick cloud, and long out-lived 

The angry shaking of the winter's storm. Brain. 


Tue Pyramids of Egypt have been so very often des- 
cribed, and at the present time engage in no ordinary de- 
gree the attention of the public, by the descriptions of Mr. 
Belzoni’s researches, of whom I had heard so much in that 


country, that I might justly incur the imputation of pre- 
sumption, was I to attempt to say more respecting these 
massy objects, than that powerful impression which they 
produced on my own feelings. The oldest historians speak 
of these vast piles, as the principal antiquities of all the an- 
cient works of human art. No tradition that can be relied 
upon extends to that exact period in which the pyramids 
were formed, and therefore all must be held as conjecture 
respecting their construction. Some persons have been 
disposed to believe they are relics of antediluvian la- 
bour, that have withstood the deluge. What was however 
the particular form of scaffolding used to rear such tremen- 
dous objects has always been to me a particular difficulty. 
The greatest appears to cover a base of eleven acres of 
ground ; or equal, according to my information, to the area 
of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in London, and the altitude may 
be nearly about that of Arthur’s Seat, at Edinburgh, nor 
does the stupendous edifice appear less imposing in its 
grandeur than that lofty mountain. I entered the recesses 
of the interior, which in many parts appeared as if I were 
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slimbing up a chimney, and I saw all those objects which 
are usually inspected by travellers. I penetrated to the 
centre of that which Mr. Belzoni has in some degree ren- 
dered a monument to his own indefatigable perseverance, 
by having discovered a passage into the sepulchral chamber, 
where there is a sarcophagus which was opened by this per- 
severing traveller; and although, as I have been informed, 
some who have visited the spot have pretended to have dis- 
covered large human bones, and brought them to England, 
et. have the best reason to believe no such remains were 
ound at the time he opened that tomb. On this occasion 
I was attended by several Arabs from the village, almost 
completely naked, and holding lights in their hands. The 
large dark chamber, lighted sparingly by their matches, the 
silence of the spot, the pestilential atmosphere, the figure of 
the Arabs, with their sparkling eyes and savage grins, and 
the whole of us who entered the place being covered with 
dust, rendered the scene truly terrific. 

It has been maintained by many that these pyramids are 
nearly solid, but this must be a mere conjecture, since there 
is no other ground for this idea but their striking external 
appearance. It is, however, for what particular purpose 
these prodigious structures have been erected, which has oc- 
casioned so much speculation from the learned. - Herodo- 
tus gives something like a history of them; but it ean only 
be considered as tradition, unworthy of that confidence 
which is due to an authentic account. That these were 
monumental cannot be denjed, but perhaps they were only 
so in the same manner as our cathedrals are, and may in re- 
ality have been temples, in which venerated ashes were de- 

osited, and not altogether founded expressly for those 

ings to which they are ascribed. I am, however, led to 
think that if these vast buildings had existed in the days of 
Moses, they would either have been mentiqned or describ- 
ed by him; and it is certainly a curious cireumstance that 
no notice has been taken of them, at least previous to the 
time of Solomon, although a very intimate intercourse ap- 
pears to have existed between the Egyptians and the Isra~ 
tw from the period of their emigration.—Rae Wilsen’s 

ravels. 
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The following account of the principal Pyramids of Egypt, is given 
in Rollin’s Ancient History. 


A Pyramip is a solid or hollow body, having a large, and 
generally a square base, and terminating in a point. 

There were three pyramids in Egypt more famous than 
the rest, one whereof deserved ta be ranked among the se- 
ven wonders of the world; they did not stand very far 
from the city of Memphis. I shall take notice here only 
of the largest of the three, This pyramid, like the rest, 
was built on a rock, having a square base, cut on the 
as so many steps, and decreasing gradually quite to the sum- 
mit. It was built with stones of a prodigious size, the least 
of which were 30 feet long, wrought with wonderfal_ art, 
and covered with hieroglyphics. According to several an- 
cient authors, each side was 800 feet broad, and as many 
high. The summit of the pyramid, which to those who 


viewed it from below seemed a point, was a fine platform, 
composed of ten or twelve massy stones, and each side of 
that platform 16 or 18 feet long, 

M. de Chazelles, of the Academy of Sciences, who went 
purposely on the spot in 1693, gives us the following dimen- 
sions: the side of the square base, 660 feet: the perpen- 
dicular height, 466 1-2: the solid contents, 313,590 cubicab 
fathoms; 100,000 men were constantly employed. about 
this work, and were relieved every three months by the 
same number. 

Ten complete years were spent in hewing out the stones, 
either in Arabia or Ethiopia, and in conveying them to 
Egypt; and twenty years more in building this immense 
edifice, the inside of which contained numberless rooms and. 
a There were expressed on the pyramid, in 

gyptian characters, the sums it cost only in garlics, leeks, 
and onions, and the like, for the workmen ; and the whole 
amounted to 1,600 talents of silver, that is, 4,500,000 
French livres; from whence it was easy to conjecture what, 
the whole must have amounted to. 

Such were the famous Egyptian pyramids, which, by their 
figare as well as size, have triumphed over the injuries. of 
time and the Barbarians. But what efforts soever men may. 


make, their nothingness will _ appear. Thesé pyra 
1 
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mids were tombs ; and there is still to be seen in the mid> 
die of the largest, an empty sepulchre, cut out of one en- 
tire stone, about three feet deep and broad, anda little 
above six feet long. ‘Thus all this bustle, all this expence, 
and all the labours of so many thousand men, ended in pro- 
curing a prince, in this vast and almost boundles pile of 
building, a little vault six feet in }ength. Besides, the kings 
who built these pyramids had it not in their power to be bu- 
ried in them, and so did not enjoy the sepulchre they had 
built. The public hatred which they incurred, by reason of 
their unheard-of cruelties to their subjects, in laying such 
heavy tasks upon them, oecasioned their being interred in 
some obscure place, to prevent their bodies from being ex- 
posed to the fury and vengeance of the populace. 

This last circumstance, which historians have taken par- 
ticular notice of, teaches us what judgment we ought to pass 
on these edifices, so mach boasted of by the ancients. It 
is but just to remark and esteem the noble genius which the 
Egyptians had for architecture; a genius that prompted 
them, from the earliest times, and before they could have 
any models to imitate, to aim in all things at the grand and 
magnificent; and to be intent on real beauties, without de- 
viating in the least from a noble simplicity, in which the 
highest perfection of the art consists. But wirat idea ought. 
we to form of those princes, who considered as something 
grand the raising by a multitade of hands, and by the help 
of money, immense structures, with the sole view of ren- 
dering their names immortal; and who did not scruple to 
destroy thousands of their subjects to satisfy their vain-glo- 
ry! They differed very much from the Romans, who songht 
to immortalize themselves by works of a magnificent kind, 
but at the same time of public utility. 

Pliny gives us in a few words, a just idea of thiese pyra- 
mids, when he calls them a foolish and useless ostentation 
of the wealth of the Egyptian kings: Regnum pecunic oti- 
osa ac stulta ostentatio; and adds that by a just punish- 
ment their memory is buried in oblivion, the historians not 
agreeing among themselves about the names of those who 
first raised those vain monuments. Inter cos non constat a 
quibus facte sint, justissimo casu obliteratis tanta vanita- 
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tis auctoribus. In a word, according to the judicious re- 
marks of Diodorus, the industry of the architects of those 
pyramids is no less valuable and praise-worthy than the de- 
sign of the Egyptian kings contemptible and ridiculous, 

But what we should most admize in these ancient monu- 
ments, is the true and standing evidence they give of the 
skill of the Egyptians in astronomy; that is, ima science 
which seems incapable of being brought to perfection, but 
by a long series of years, and a great number of observa- 
tions. M. de Chazelles, when he measured the great pyra- 
mid in question, found that the four sides of it were turned 
exactly to the four quarters of the world; and consequent- 
ly showed the true meridian of that place. Now, as so ex- 
act a situation was in all probability purposely pitched upon 
by those who piled up this huge mass of stones, above three 
thousand years ago, it follows, that, duriag so long a space 
of time. there has been no alteration in the heavens in that 
respect, or, which amounts to the same thing, in the poles 
of the earth or the meridians. This M. de Fontenelle’s re-. 
marksin his eulogium of M. de Chazelles. 


DISCRETION. 


Tuere are many shining qualities in the mind of man; 
but there are none so useful as discretion ; it is this which 
gives a value to all the rest, which sets them at work in 
their proper times and places, and turns them to the advant- 
age of the person possessed of them. Without it, learning 
is pedantry; wit, impertinence; and virtue itself looks 
like weakness. Avpison. 


= 
THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN NATURE AND ART. 


Ir has been said, that whatever is made with the inten- 
tion of answering two purposes, will answer neither of 
them well. This is, for the most part, true, with respect 
to the inventions and productions of man; but the very 
reverse of this would seem to obtain, in all the operations 
of the Godhead. In the great laboratory of nature, ma- 
ny efiects of the most important and extensive utility are 
often made to proceed from some one primary causes 
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neither do these effects, in any one instance, either efash, 
er jar, or interfere with each other, but each one is as 
perfect, in its kind, as if the common source of its activ- 
ity were adjusted and appropriated to the aecomplishing 
of that ‘single effect: alone. An illustration or two will 
suffice, where’ the number of examples is so great, that the 
difficulty lies more in the selection, than in the discovery. 
The atmosphere is formed for the respiration of number- 
Jess animals, which most important office it perfectly per- 
forms, being the very food of life. But there are two other 
processes almost as important, which could not go on with- 
out an atmosphere, seeing that it is essential to both of 
them. The dissemination of light by its powers of re- 
fraction and reflection, and of heat, by its decomposition. 
The ocean is a‘ fluid world, admirably calculated for the 
propagation and continuation of those myriads of aquatic 
animals with which it abounds; and thus, it enables the 
Creator to exterid, both in depth and surface, the sphere of 
sensation, of life, and of enjoyment, from the poles even 
unto the line. But the ocean has other most important 
offices to fulfil; it is perhaps more necessary to the earth, 
than the earth itself is to the ocean; for while it appears 
to be the great receptacle of salt water, it becomes, through 
the joint medium of the sun and of the atmosphere, the 
principal reservoir and distributor of fresh. The sun him- 
self: was created as the grand emporium of light and of 
heat to the system. Bat he not only warms and enlight- 
ens, but he also regulates and controls both the times and 
the spaces of the whole planetary world ; the !ord of mo- 
tion no less than of light, he imposes a law on those errat~ 
ic bodies, as invincible as it is invisible, which neverthe- 
less allows the fullest scope to all their wanderings, and 
subjects them to no restraint but that which is absolutely 
for’ their preservation.— Lacon. 


——- 
——ae 


ETERNITY OF PUNISHMENT. 
“The smoke of their torment ascendeth up forever and ever.” 


“On, eternity! If all the body of the earth and sea were 
turned to.sand, and all the air up to the stasry heaven were 
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nothing but sand, and a little bird should come once ina 
thousand years, and fetch away in her bill but the tenth 
part of a grain of all that immense heap, what an inconceiv- 
able number of years would be spent before that vast heap 
ef sand would be fetched away! Yet, if at the end of all 
that time the sinner might come out of hell, there would be 
some hope; but this word ever, breaks the heart. What 
a terror is this to the wicked, to think that as long as God 
is eternal, he lives for ever to be avenged upon sinners !”— 
Watson, 


= 
THE IRISH BOY. 


WE are happy to hear that the beneficial influence of the 
scriptures and of education is manifested in many parts of 
Ireland: the people are beginning to inquire for themselves, 
and consequently to renounce the dark system, of popery. 
The following fact, from the Quarterly Chronicle of the 
Irish Evangelical Society, will, we have ne doubt, interest 
eur young readers. 


“On one of my usual excursions, as I was P pars 


from Roscommon to meet a congregation at Rockley, it 
being a stormy and wet day, I proceeded onward with my 
head stooping, as the rain and wind blew direct in my face, 
I was suddenly stopped, by a voice beside me, saying, ‘ Sir, 
will you preach at Rockley this evening?’ Ou looki 
round, I observed a boy about twelve or thirteen years 
age, very shabbily dressed, who was the person that ad- 
dressed me. After replying to his inquiry in the affirmative, 
I asked would his family attend at Rockley that evening, 
He answered, ‘ No, Sir, I am a widew’s son, that lives yon- 
der,’ pointing to his mother’s residence, ‘my poor 

is a Roman Catholic—she does net know the good of the 
word of God, or she would go to preaching; but with God’s 
help I will go.’ On being asked how he came to think dif- 
ferently from his mother in this respect, he said ‘ by reading 
the Scriptures at the Free School at Fuerty, and the Sun- 
day School at Rockley. I asked him, did he know the 
priest was opposed to his going to hear preaching and read~ 
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ing the Scriptures? He replied he did; ‘but,’ said he, ‘I 
read in John v. 39, Search the Scriptures, and this was spo- 
ken by Christ—and Timothy knew the Scriptures from a 
ehild—and the Jews’ children used to read the Scriptures, 
and I would not believe any man against all this.’ He 
eame to hear me preach in the evening, when I had an op- 
portunity of declaring the way of salvation in English and 
Irish, to several Roman Catholics. It is in vain that the 
agents of the man of sin attempt to impede his progress, 
who said, ‘My word shall not return unto me void,’” 


“HER WAYS ARE WAYS OF PLEASANTNESS.” 
Prov. iii. 17. 


Tuts beautiful passage of Scripture sounds very familiar- 
ly tous. Itis one of those texts so frequently quoted, and, 
so often referred to, that much of its effect is lost upon us 
unless we meditate upon it closely, and take pains to enter 
into its meaning. Let us endeavour to do so on the present 
occasion ; by considering the passage,—first, as the declara- 
tion of God himself ;—secondly, as that of Solomon. 

First—This is a declaration of the word of God ; and all 
his words are true. Now we shall do well to regard it in 
this light, when we are tempted to consider the ways of reli- 
gion, to which the passage refers, as any thing rather than 
what they are here described to be; that “ her paths are 
oo we are perhaps, at all times ready to admit: we 

now and feel, even the youngest of us, that there is no true 
peace,—no peace of mind and of conscience, but in the 
paths of holiness. But pleasant is a term we are wont to 
apply to things of a very different nature.—We meet agree- 
able and entertaining company, and call them pleasant peo- 
ple :—those who have been spending some hours in the gay 
amusements of this world, will tell you they have had a 
pleasant evening :—but do we say with the same emphasis 
and feeling of God’s house and ordinances, and of the socie- 
ty of his people, that they are pleasant 2 Are there not 
‘many, on the contrary, who, if they spoke the language ef 
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their hearts, would use a term directly opposite in describ- 
ing them? although they might allow that these things are 
right, safe, expedient, and even necessary, On such then, 
should there be any of our readers, who may, in their secret 
thoughts, entertain these ideas of the good ways of religion, 
we would earnestly press the words of the text as the words 
of God. He says “her ways are ways of pleasantness,” 
And let us remember, that this expression is addressed to us 
as we are. It is not spoken to angels, nor to “ the spirits of 
the just made perfect ;” but to us, in our present state; and 
more especially to the young, with all their earthly tastes, 
fascinating pleasures, and ardent pursuits. And He who as- 
serts it is no stranger to the human heart; he knows, inti- 
mately, its passions and propensities, and in what things it is 
prone to seek satisfaction. Nor let us imagine that He who 
so exactly estimates the true value of all things, in any de- 
gree underrates the worth of earthly good. 

Weare delighted with many things in this world; and He 
who gives us all things richly to enjoy, is fully aware of the 
pleasure they arecalculated to produce. He is also perfect- 
ly acquainted with the averseness and distaste we are prone 
to feel towards Himself and His ways; bat still he says of 
them that they are ways of pleasantness. How then are we 
to reconcile this unqualified declaration of God, with the se- 
cret persuasion of so many, perhaps of our own hearts also, 
that they are not so? What conclusion must be drawn but 
this,—even that it is,—it must be as God has said ; and that, 
whoever, may deny or doubt it, His ways are ways of pleas- 
antness, They who think otherwise, only prove that they 
have never made a fair trial of them; have never set out in 
earnest in the way to Zion; but only viewed the road from 
an obscure distance ; from whence they may discover the 
hills of difficulty, but can perceive neither the fruits nor flow- 
ers that adorn it, While they who are indeed travelling 
that road, unite with one heart and voice in corroboratin 
the divine declaration. And this brings us to the secon 
view we proposed to take of t bject, as the assurance 
and the experience of king Solomon. 

Now, as he himself elsewhere remarks, there could not 
possibly be a person selected from all the kingdoms and ages 
of the world, so weil qualified to decide ypon the truth of 
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this statement as himself ; because he had made trial, mere 
than any man before or after him, of every other kind of 
pleasantness. Read his own account of the matter in that 
rare description of worldly prosperity which he has left up- 
on record in the second chapter of Ecclesiastes ; and which 
is afterwards summed up in these memorable words,—“ So I 
was great, and increased more than all that were before me 
in Jerusalem: also my wisdom remained with me. And what- 
soever mine eyes desired, I kept not from them. I withheld 
not my heart from any joy, for my heart rejoiced in all my 
labour ; and this was my portion of all my labour. Then 
I looked on all the works that my hands had wrought, and 
on the iabour that I had laboured to do; and behold, all 
was vanity and vexation of spirit; and there was no profit 
under the sun.— Then I saw that wisdom excelleth folly, as 
far as light excelleth darkness.—Her ways are ways of 
pleasantness, and all her paths are peace.” 

Now which of us can expect to ensure so large a share of 
earthly good >—“What can the man do that cometh after 
the king ?”. We should, then, only betray our ignorance and 
weakness if we still secretly indulged the idea, that, not- 
withstanding all Solomon and the Bible may say, this world 
is a sufficient portion ; and that it will not prove vanity and 
vexation of spirit to us. Let us remember, that Solomon 
was the wisest man who ever lived ; and shall we venture 
to set up our judgment in opposition to his ? Besides, this is 
not the language of Solomon only; but of every human be- 
ing who has arrived at the same period of life. That all 
here is vanity and vexation of spirit, is a confession reluc- 
tantly extorted even from “men of the world, who have 
their portion in it.” Or if they will not avow it in words, it 
is a truth indelibly expressed in theimcountenances. While 
the same acknowledgment is cheerfully made by good men : 
All here, indeed, is vanity and vexation, they say, but this 
does not afflict us, because our portion is not here; this is 
not our rest ; but we here to look for solid satisfac- 
tion. It is by such tion that Solomon consoles 
himself for the disappointments he experienced in his earth- 
ly pursuits,—He at discovers, that it is only in wis- 

om’s ways that happiness can be found: this was his ex- 
perience. Thus then we see, that the wisest and most ex~ 
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perienced of men, and the unerring word of God, agrees in 
assuring us, that the ways of religion, and they only, are 
ways of pleasantness. 

Let us then, inquire, how it is that they are so; and en- 
deavour to reconcile the statement with some appearances 
that seem to contradict it. ‘‘ Godliness,” the apostle tells us, 
‘ has the promise of the life that now is, as well as of that 
which is to come.” That is, the true Christian really parti- 
cipates with others, in the moderate enjoyment of earthly 
goods: and has, over and above, the blessing of God, which 
alone “maketh rich without adding sorrow.” While they 
who would grasp at more than the holy law of God allows, 
though they may experience some momentary gratification, 
yet, in fact, depart from happiness in the same proportion : 
and even their lawful enjoyments are without the sunshine of 
hisfavour. But more especially, they are ways of pleasant- 
ness because the truest felicity our souls are capable of, pro- 
ceeds from the sense of the favour of God, and communion 
with him, And, although in this world we cannot experi- 
ence that fulness of joy which is felt in his immediate pres- 
ence, yet we may partake so much of it, as far to surpass all 
terrestrial bliss. Some sweet springs of that stream which 
makes glad the city of God, refresh this wilderness below. 

Many of the admonitions of Solomon are addressed ex- 
pressly to the young: and this, among other passages, is in- 
tended to allure them into “ the good old way” in which 
their fathers have walked. Youth is ever eager in the pur- 
suits of pleasure ; and here it is afforded to them,—true, en- 
during, unchangeable, and ever increasing pleasure. Why 
then should we hesitate? O, reader! “ taste and see that 
the Lord is gracious.” But remember, you must not expect 
to experience the pleasantness of religion, without a hearty 
devotedness to it. That which makes the good ways of the 
Lord appear so uninviting, is, that so many walk irregularly 
in them ; with a heavy, halting or wandering step. But the 
true pilgrim, who maintains a vigorous pace, who is never 
diverted from his course, who “ presses toward the mark,” 
and keeps it ever in view,—-he it is, who experiences the full 
truth of this assertion ; he “ goes on his way rejoicing,” and 
finds, indeed, that it is a “ way of pleasantness, and that its 
paths are peace.” 

Vor. IX. No. 6. 17 
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THE PLOUGHBOY. 


(Concluded from page 162.) 


Tue company being seated, all eyes were at once fixed 
on Stephen Wilton, and the conversation turned on the 
good that had taken place in the little circle present. “ It 
is to you, dear Sir,” said Sally, addressing herself to Ste- 
phen, “ that we owe all our knowledge of the holy Scrip- 
tures. As for myself and John, we were never, never so 
happy before ; the more I read, the more my mind is en- 
lightened and impressed, and my heart comforted.” 

Stephen W.— I bless God that my humble attempts have 
been in any respect rendered useful. How much do I owe 
to God, who has recalled me from the very gates of death, 
and given me a longer space to glorify him ! in 

John Lumley.—* Had it not been for you, our Joe would 
have heen as ignorant as the Hoddendods, and then none of 
us here would have known any thing of Christ Jesus. Now 
Sir, you see how much good one person may do, if he sets 
about it. 

Charlton.—“ Archbishop Usher says, it requires all our 
learning to make things plain, and the use of learning is to 
be useful in our ddy and generation.” 

Farmer Wilton.—* Shall I be silent. No. What has God 
done for my family as well as for me; there’s my wife and 
my boy, yes, and I hope my daughter too, love the Scrip- 
tures, aye, and I hope we do all feel their power upon our 
hearts too.” 

John.— Blessed be God for that, Maister. I remember 
the time when you and I used to rap out sadly, but the 
Bible hath taught us different. Joe, repeat the text that you 
read t’other night.” 

Joe.—* It was in the epistle of St. James, Father, ‘ Swear 
not, neither by heaven, neither by the earth, neither by 
any other oath.’ There’s another text in St. Matthews 
very much like it,” (reads, 

Nicholas Maldon (aside to Kate).—“ How well the 
youngest know’th the Scriptures. These texts touch me 
eruel when I think o’my past life.” (sighs. ) 

Kate.“ And how often us took the Lord’s name in 
vain, although we heard the minister say every Sunday, 
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‘ Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in 
vain, ” 

Charlton.—“ Come, Mrs. Teresa, let me hear your 
opinion of the New Testament, for I suppose you have read 
some part of it.” 

Tercsa.—* Indeed, Sir, and 1 must confess that Thave 
all my life disregarded the Bible in consequence of being 
absolutely prohibited from looking into it. But I have 
observed with astonishment the great change in John 
Lumley’s conduct, which people say was produced by 
reading the Scriptures ; but what struck me more than all 
was what John said to me himself the other day, that the 
Bible had done him more good than any thing ; and when 
you came this morning and gave me the Testament, I deter- 
mined to read it; for thought I, if it is a crime, J can easily 
get absolution.” 

John:—* Absolution, Teresa, what’s that ?” 

Teresa.—* Why, my sins pardoned by our priest, if I 
confess them.” 

John.—* Sin pardoned by a man! Joe, my dear, is that 
in the Bible ?” 3 

Joe.—“ No father, the word of God says, ‘If we confess 
eur sins, that is, te God, God is faithful and just to forgive 
us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.’ 

Stephen Wilton.—* That’s very right Joe, It is 
blood of Jesus,’ applied to the couscience, that cleanseth 
us from all sin.” 

John.—“ There, my dear Maister, see what the Bible has 
done for my poor boy.” 

Teresa.—* Well, and as I was saying, I determined to 
read a little, and it was so plain, and so entertaining that it 
seemed to me, I never received so much benefit before.” 

John.—“ Pray, Teresa, don’t ’em say all the service in 
your religion in an outlandish tongue ?” 

Teresa.—“ Yes, John, ’tis very true.” 

Nicholas.—“ And I think [ve a heard that in the sacra- 
ment they give the people wafer-bread, and no wine 2” 

Teresa.—* That’s also true.” 

Joe.— Why, I read in the Bible the other day, that our 
Lord Jesus said, when he took the bread, this is my body, 
take and eat, and after the same manner he took the cup 
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and said, ‘drink ye all of it.”” ©! it is in Matt. xxvi. 
25, 27. 

Chariton.—“ Very well—Now the bread was an emblem 
or representation of Christ’s body ; not the very body itself, 
because Christ was not yet crucified, and the disciples could 
not eat his body before he was dead ; besides Christ would 
then eat his own body, which is absurd.” 

John.—* Why, it is all absurd, I think. When Christ 
says I am the true vine, and my Father is the husbandman. 
Can a body be so whimmy as to think Jesus Christ is a vine, 
and that God is really a hushandman. No, no. I hope we 
have sense enough to know better than this. But as he 
likens the kingdom of heaven to a grain of mustard seed, so 
he likens his body to bread ; for bread is the life of the body, 
and Christ is the life of the soul. Now, Maister Charlton, 
is this right or not ?” 

" Chariton.—“ Yes, John, quite so. While you read the 
Bible thus, there is no danger of your ‘ wresting the Scrip- 
tures’ to your destruction.” 

John.—*“ No, no. Blessed be God, they have wrought 
my salvation. What dost thou say friend Nicholas ?” 

Nicholas.—“ Indeed, John, as. I said to Kate yesterday, 
there is something in that Holy Book for us all. I hope it 
will make me a better man.” 

Kate.—“ And me a better woman.” 

Charlton.—“ But I want to know, Teresa, why you were 
prohibited from reading the Bible ?” 

Teresa.—* That I am sure I cannot answer, for to my 
mind it is so plain, that a body can’t mistake its meaning, 
and as I remember hearing a person say, * The wayfaring 
man, though a fool, cannot err therein,’ I confess I begin to 
be ashamed that I was so prejudiced against the Bible, with- 
out any reason; however, I be determined to read it through 
attentively.” , 

John.—“ That’s right, Teresa, for it’s God’s own book, 
and certainly it can’t do you no harm to read God’s book.” 

Sally.—“ No, no, we are commanded to ‘search the 
Scriptures’ and we.are to be judged by the Scriptures. O 
shame on those who would keep them from us.” 

John,—(aside to Parmer Wilton. }—“ Now, Maister, de 
ask Mr. Charlton to read a chapter and pray with us ; here’s 
a pretty little company.” 
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Farmer W.—“I dare say he woel, John, but shall we 
be right in doing it without a license from the Bishop.” 

John.—* May God bless him in his old age.” 

John delivered the Bible to Charlton, who read the ninth 
chapter of St. John, and proceeded to explain the natural 
state of man as blind to his sinfulness, his danger and the 
way of salvation. He then shewed the power of Christ in 
enlightening the human mind, and exhorted them to seek 
the blessings of salvation, that they might say with the man 
who had received his sight, “ one thing I know, that where- 
as I was blind now I see.” He cl by praying most af- 
fectionately and earnestly, that God would continue to bless 
the reading of the scriptures to their present and eternal 

ood, 

. The little party separated highly gratified with what they 
had seen andheard. The health of Stephen wassoon estab- 
lished, and while he remained at Folliton, he and Charlton 
employed their time in promoting the grand object of in- 
structing the poor, and distributing Bibles and Testaments. 
The happy effects of this were soon visible. Those who 
never went to church, were now seen repairing thither, the 
public house was less frequented, and brutal games. were al- 
most relinquished. 

But an event occured which created genezal surprise. 
Parson Blind being engaged in a hunting excursion, was 
thrown from his horse and killed on the spot ! 

It is impossible to conceive the gloom that this event 
spread through the village ; for Mr. Blind had many pleas- 
ing qualities, and his death would be felt by many poor peo- 
ple, to whom he had manifested great kindness. At length 
the new minister, Mr. Luxman, made his appearance,, He 
had recently quitted college, where his conduct had gained 
him the love and esteem of all, The church “W crowded 
to excess to hear his first sermgn ; his text was, “ We 
Christ crucified, &c. “ Such a sermon,” said Farmer, Wil- 
ton to Mr. Gripham, his neighbour, “ has not been preach- 
ed in Folliton Church for many years past.” “ Why, Mais- 
ter Wilton,” replied Gripham, “ It was sartinly ae BE 
but, to my mind, I thoft it smelled a crim o’ the venticle.”” 

“Tt is the doctrine of our church,” quickly replied Far- 
mer Wilton. “It may be so Maister Wilton, but, thea I 

i7* 
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believe we must be saved’ by our works.” “ Well, Dariel 
Gripham, if that’s true, you will be in a bad case, for what 
will become of drunkards, and the covetous, and Sabbath- 
breakers, ha, Daniel, you have made a good deal of money, 
and purchased much land, ‘ but wirat will it profit a man if 
he gain the whole world and lose his own soul.’” Daniek 
felt the remark, and softly answered, “ There’s something 
in that for sartin, Well, sir, I wish ye good day.” 

John Lumley came up to the Farmer immediately, “ This 
is a blessed man sure, Maister. How good the Lord is to 
send such a dear good man amongst us.” Exertion was 
now the order of the day. By the activity of Mr. Luxman, 
Farmer Wilton and Stephen, a Bible Association was form- 
ed, a Sunday School established, and Joe Lumley appoint- 
ed monitor, in which office he acquitted himselt to the satis- 
faction of all parties. The school proved a great blessing, 
and although much opposed at the first, by some who were 
fearful that the poor would become too wise, it eventually 
prospered, and F ollitom became as renowned for its regard 
to the Sabbath as it had formerly been for the violation of 
. that holy day. The public house became orderly. No per- 
son was suffered to remain in it after nine o’clock in the eve- 
ning. Even Christmas was regarded with solemnity. Mr. 
Luxman having inciifeated on the minds of his parishioners 
that merriment was no more to be sanctioned on Christmas- 
day, than on Good Friday, and that every day slrould be ho- 
* lyto the Lord. ' 

Joe Lumley continued to increase in knowledge and pie- 
ty. At the age-of sixteen he was remarkably steady, and by 
his little savings had purchased a good suit of clothes, his 
motto was take care of the pence, for pence will make pounds, 
he that does not save, cannot give. By the interest of Mr. 
Loxman, he was taken into the house of Mr. Dorimer, a lin- 
en-draper, where he at length became shopman, and had the 
sole management of the business, and at length succeeded. 
to it, his master having resigned it in his favour. Thus, 
the little plough boy oreveltiie truth of the saying, “ Edu- 
cation and good conduct make the man.” 

Charlton and Wilton continued bosom friends ; the for- 
mer became a pious able minister in the established church, 
and married Miss Wilton. Stephen possessed the farmy 
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and was united to Mr. Dorimer’s only daughter. Teresa 
Ryan renounced the errors of the Romish church, and lived 
and died a humble zealous christian. Religion had taught 
her to be industrious, industry placed her above want, and a 
clean heart inspired her with the love of cleanliness in her 
person, and in her house. 

Nicholas Maldon and his wife lived happily, and died re- 
joicing in the blessings of salvation. The former exclaim- 
ed, when about to leave the world, “ Blessed be God that I 
ever read the Bible.” 

John and Sally Lumley lived to a good old age. When 
they were past labour, their son, now Mr. Joseph Lumley, 
supported them comfortably in their old cottage ; and John 
had the happiness io teach his grand-children not only their 
letters, but what were “ the first principles of the oracles of 
God ”? 

The several events recorded in this little history, shew the 

reat good that may be accomplished by such a character as 
Stephen Wilton. Are there no young persons disposed to 
imitate him ? 

And what a blessing is the Bible, which leads us to the 
knowledge of truths 

“‘Of import high, and life divine to man.” 

Sunday Schools and Bible Socities are intimately eonnect- 
ed with the preaching of the Word of God, They are all 
important when the Spirit of God rénders them useful, 

WHEN WE COME TO DIE, WE SHALL NOT REPENT THAT WE 
HAVE DONE TOO MUCH 3 WE SHALL LAMENT THAT WE HAVE 
DONE SO LITTLE. 


ANECDOTES. 


FILIAL AFPECTION. 


Eraminonpas after the battle of Leuctra, declared, that 
one chief cause of his joy, was the consideration of the 
pleasure which his victory would afford to his father and 
mother. 


Achilles’ love to his parents forms a distioguishing part of 
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his character; Tarns when vanquished, condescends to ask 
for his life, for the sake of his aged parents ; and the young, 
the gentle, the beautiful Lausus dies in defence of his father. 


Euryalus on undertaking that night adventure which prov- 
ed fatal to him, recommends his helpless parent to the Tro- 
jan Prince, “She knows not,” says he, “ of this enterprize ; 
and I go without bidding her farewell: for I call the gods to 
witness that I cannot bear the tears of a weeping Mother.” 

Vide Beattie’s Essays.) Children have no friends so tru- 
ly interested in their happiness as their parents, none so 
able to advise them, none so capable of relieving them and 
comforting them under their distresses ; others may profess 
kindness, but a parent feels it. How much then does it be- 
hove a ‘child to listen to his parents counsels, and to obey 
them in all things. “ Our first duties,” says Cicero, “ are 
due to the immortal Gods, the second to our country, and 
the third to our parents,”* and a greater than Cicero says, 
* Honor thy Father and Mother, that thy days may be long 
in the Land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.’ 


INSTANCES OF ANCIENT AND MODERN FRIENDSHIP, 


In the first unsuccessful atiack on the French intrench- 
ments near Quebec, July 31, 1759, Capt. Ochterlony, and 
Ensign Peyton, both of the Royal Americans, were left 
wounded, at a little distance from each other, on the field of 
battle, the captain mortally, but the eusign having only his 

shattered. Soon after an Indian came running 
down in order to scalp the former, which the latter perceiv- 
ing, made shift to crawl to a musket which lay near him, and 
which, not having been discharged, he took aim with, and 
shot the savage. The like danger then threatened him by 
the approach of another Indian ; him he wounded with the 
bayonet, but, as he still persisted, he was forced in a manner 
to pin him to the ground, At last a granadier came back 
to the captain, to carry him off the field ; which, however, 
he refused in these words, “ Thou art a brave fellow; but 
your kindness is lost upon me. I am mortally wounded, 
and the bayonet, or the scalping-knife would be now a mer- 
cy ; but go yonder to ensign Peyton, and carry him off: he 


* Cicero 2, Offic. 
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may live.” The soldier obeyed, took up the ensign and 
brought him off, through a severe fire, by which they were 
both slightly wounded. 


In one of Cesar’s legions there were two brave centuri- 
ons, T. Pulfio, and L. Varenus, who were perpetually dis- 
puting the superiority, and jealously solicitous which should 
have the preference: at length, when the intrenchments 
were vigorously attacked, Pulfio cried out, “ Why do you 
hesitate, Varenus? or what better opportunity can you 
wish to try your courage? This, this is the day that shall 
end our dispute.” Saying this, he rushed out of the camp, 
and attacked that body of the enemy which seemed to be 
the strongest; nor did Varenus stay behind, but kmowing 
that his character was now at stake, followed at a little dis- 
tance. Pulfio launched his javelin at the enemy, and killed 
one that was rushing upon him from the first rank. His 
body they prote :ted with shields, and immediately all threw 
their darts at Pulfio, nor gave him an opportunity of retreat- 
ing. His shield was pierced, and a dart was lodged in his 
belt. This accident turned his scabbard, and delayed him 
in his attempt to draw his sword. Being thus embarrassed, 
the enemy closed upon him, but his antagonist Varenus now 
eame to his relief and succoured him in his distress. Im- 
mediately they all turned upon him, concluding that Pulfio 
was pierced by the dart. Varenus defended himself dex- 
terously with his sword, fighting hand to hand, and having 
killed one the others gave way. But as he eagerly pursu- 
ed, the ground being shelving, he fell down. Here, again, 
Pulfio in return assisted him; and both of them, having 
made great slaughter, came back in safety and with high 
renown to the fortification. Thus, in their dispute, fortune 
was so impartial, that each uf the antagonists protected and 
saved the other, nor could any one tell which of them de-. 
served to have the preference. 


Antalcidas, a Spartan, being about to enter into the priest- 
hood, was asked by the priest, what action worthy of renown 
he had performed during his life? he replied, “If I have 
om any, the gods themselves are aequainted with it.” 

ow noble an instance of modesty! how exalted a notien 
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of the Deity ! And surely nothing can be more foolish thaw 
to imagine by the commemoration of our actions, to recom- 
mend ourselves to the Deity, who, of whatever nature these 
actions may be, must have the clearest knowledge of their 
quality and worth. 


Abush Hanifah, a most celebrated doctor of the orthodox 
Mussulmen, having causelessly received a malicious and ,vi- 
elent blow on the face, spoke thus to him who struck him: 
— “TI could return you injury for the injury you have done 
me, but I will not. I could also inform against you to the 
Khalif, but I will not be an informer. I could in my prayers 
and addresses to God represent the outrage done me, but I 
wiil forbear that. In fine,I could at the day of judgment? 
desire Gud to revenge it, but far be it from me. Nay, should 
that terrible day arrive this very moment, and could any in- 
tercession then prevail, I wouid not desire to enter Paradise 
then without you.” How noble an instance of a calm, 
serene, and forgiving mind! Happy would it be for all 
Christians, could they resolve to live according to the dic- 
tates of this wise and virtuous Mahometan ! 


= 
NATURAL THEOLOGY, 


OR, EVIDENCES OF THE EXISTENCE OF THE DEITY, COLLECTED 


FROM THE WORKS OF NATURE. 


PLANTS. 
SPROUTS AND ROOTS OF PLANTS. 


In all subjects the most common observations are the 
best, when it is their truth and strength which have made 
them common. There are, of this sort two concerning 
plants, which it falls within our plan to notice. The first 
relates to, what has already been touched upon, their ger- 
mination. When a grain of corn is cast into the ground, 
this is the change which takes place. From one end of the 
gtain issues a green sprout: from the other a number ef 
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white fibrous threads. How can this be explained? Why 
not sprouts from both ends ? Why not fibrous threads from 
both ends? To what is the difference to be referred, but to 
design; to the different uses which the parts are thereafter 
to serve ; uses which discover themselves in the sequel of 
the process? The sprout, or plumule, struggles into the air ; 
and becomes the plant, of which from the first, it contained 
the rudiments: the fibres shoot into the earth; and, there- 
by, both fix the plant to the ground, and collect nourishment 
from the soil for its support. Now, what is not a little re- 
markable, the parts issuing from the seed take their respec- 
tive directions, into whatever position the seed itself hap- 
pens to be cast. If the seed be thrown into the wrongest 
possible position, that is, if the ends point in the ground 
the reverse of what they ought to do, every thing, neverthe- 
less, goes on right. The sprout after being pushed down a 
little way, makes a bend and turns upwards; the fibres, on 
the contrary, after shooting at first upwards, turn down, 
@ this extraordinary vegetable fact, an account has lately 
been attempted to be given. “ The plumule, it is said, is 
stimulated by the air into action, and elongates itself when 
it is thus most excited: the radicle is stimulated by moisture, 
and elongates itself when if is thus most excited. Whence 
one of these grows upward in quest of its adapted object, 
and the other downward.” Were this account better veri- 
fied by experiment than itis, it only shifts the contrivance. 
It does not disprove the contrivance; it only removes it a 
little further back. Who, to use our author’s own language, 
“ adapted the objects ?” Who gave such a quality to these 
connate parts, as to be susceptible of different “ stimula- 
tion:” as to be “excited” each only by its own elemeht, 
and precisely by that, which the success of the vegetation 
requires? I say, “which the success of the vegetation re- 
quires,” for the toil of the husbandman would have been 
in vain; his laborious and expensive preparation of the 
ground in vain; if the event must, after all, depend..upon 
the position in which the scattered seed was sown. Not 
one seed out of a hundred would fall in a right direction. 
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TENDRILS OF PLANTS. , 


Our second observation is upon a general property of 
climbing plants, which is strictly mechanical. In these 
plants, from each knot or joint, or, as botanists call it axilla 
of the plant, issue, close to each other, two shoots; one, 
bearing the flower and fruit, the other, drawn out into a 
wire, a long, tapering, spiral, tendril, that twists itself round 
any thing which lies within its reach. Considering, that, in 
this class, two purposes are to be provided for (and togeth- 
er) frutification and support, the fruitage of the plant, and 
the sustenation of its stalk, what means could be used more 
effectual, or as I have said, more mechanical, than what this 
structure presents to our eyes? Why or how, without a 
view to this double purpose, do two shoots, of such different 
and appropriate forms, spring from the same joint, from 
contiguous points of the same stalk ? It never happens thus 
in robust plants or in trees. “ We see not,” says Ray, “so 
much as one tree, or shrub or herb, that hath a firm and 
strong stem, and that is able to mount up and stand alone 
with assistance, furnished with these tendrils.” Make on- 
ly so simple a comparison as that between a pea and a bean. 
Why does the pea put forth tendrils, the bean not; but be- 
cause the stalk of the pea cannot support itself, the stalk of 
the bean can? We may add also, asa circumstance not to 
be overlooked, that, in the pea tribe, these clasps do not 
make their appearance, till the plant has grown to a height 
to stand in need of support. 

This word, “support,” suggests to us a reflection upon 
a property of grasses, of corn, and canes. The hollow 
stems of these classes of plants, are set, at certain intervals, 
with joints. These joints are not found in the trunks of 
trees, or in the solid stalks of plants. There may be other 
uses of these joints; but the fact is, and it appears to be, 
at least, one purpose designed by them, that they corrobor- 
ate the stem; which, by it length and hollowness, would, 
otherwise, be too liable to break or bend. 


GRASSES. 


Grasses are Nature’s care. With these she clothes the 
earth : with these she sustains its inhabitants. Cattle feed 
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upon their leaves ; birds upon their smaller seeds; men up- 
on the larger; for few readers need be dold that the 
plants, which produce our bread corn, belong to this class. 
In those tribes, which are more generally considered as 
grasses, their extraordinary means and powers of preserva- 
tion and increase, their hardiness, their almost unconquer- 
able disposition to spread, their faculties of reviviscence, 
coincide with the intention of nature concerning them. 
They thrive under a treatment by which other plants are 
destroyed. The more their leaves are consumed, the more 
their roots increase. The more they are trampled upon 
the thicker they grow. Many of the seemingly dry and 
dead leaves of grasses revive, and renew their verdure in 
the spring. In lofty mountains, where the summer heats 
are not sufficient to ripen the seeds, grasses abound, which 
are viviparous, end consequently able to propagate them- 
selves without seed. It is an observation likewise which 
has often been made, that herbivorous animals attach them- 
selves to the leaves of grasses; and, if at liberty in their 
pastures to range and choose, leave untouched the straws 
which support the flowers. 


INSTANCES OF PECULIAR MECHANISM IN PLANTS. 


The general properties of vegetable nature, or proper- 
ties common to large portions of that kingdom, are almost 
all which the compass of our argument allows to bring for- 
ward. It is impossible to follow plants into their several 
species. We may be allowed, however to single out three 
or four of these species as worthy of a particular notice, 
either by some singular mechanism, or by some peculiar 
provision, or by both. 

1. In Dr. Darwin’s Botanic Garden, line 395, nete, is the 
following account of the vallisneria, as it has been observ- 
ed in the river Rhone. “ They have roots at the bottom 
of the Rhone. The flowers of the female plant float on 
the surface of the water, and are furnished with an elastic, 
spiral, stalk, which extends or contracts as the water rises 
or falls: this rise or fall, from the torrents which flow into 
the river, often amounting to many feet in a few hours. 
The flowers of the male plant are produced under water ; 

Vor. TX. No. 6. 18 
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and, as soon as the fecundating farina is mature, they sep- 
arate themselves from the plant; rise to the surface; and 
are wafted by the air, or borne by the currents, to the 
female flowers.” Our attention in this narrative will be di 
rected to two particulars ; first to the mechanism, the “ elas- 
tic, spiral, stalk,” which lengthens or contracts itself accord- 
ing as the water rises or falls; secondly, to the provision 
which is made for bringing the male flower which is produ- 
ced under water, to the female flower which floats upon the 
surface. 

2. My second example I take from Withering. “The 
cuscuta europea is a parasitical plant. The seed o 
and puts forth a little spiral body, which does not seek the 
earth to take root; but climbs in a spiral direction, from 
tight to left, up other plants, from which, by means of ves- 
m it draws its nourishment.” The “ little spiral body” 
proceeding from the seed is to be compared with the fibres 
which seeds send out in ordinary cases ; and the comparison 
ought to regard both the form of the threads and the direc- 
tions, They are straight; this is spiral. They shoot down- 
wards; this points upwards, In the rule, and in the excep- 
tion, we equally perceive design. 

3. A better known parasitical plant is the evergreen shrub, 
called the misseltoe. What we have to remark in it is, a 
singular instance of compensation. No art hath yet made 
these plants take root in the earth. Here therefore might 
seem to be a moral defect in their constitution. Let us ex- 
amine how this defect is made up to them. The seeds are 
endued with an adhesive quality so tenacious, that, if they 
be rubbed upon the smooth bark of almost any tree, they 
will stick to it. And then what follows? Roots springing 
from their seeds, insinuate their fibres into the woody sub- 
stance of the tree; and the event is, that a misseltoe plant 
is produced the next winter. Of no other plant do the 
roots refuse to shoot in the ground; of no other plant 
do the seeds possess this adhesive, generative, quality, when 
applied to the bark of trees, 

4. Another instance of the compensatory system is in the 
autumnal crocus or meadow saffron, (cholcicum autumnale. ) 
I have pitied this poor plant a thousand times. Its blossom 
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rises out of the ground in the most forlorn condition possi- 
ble ; without a sheath, a fence, a calynx, or even a leaf to 
protect it; and that, not in the spring, not to be visited by 
summer suns, but under all the disadvantages of the declin- 
ing year. When we come however to look more closely 
‘atu the structure of this plant, we find that, instead of its 
being neglected, nature has gone out of her course to pro- 
vide for its security, and to make up to it for all its defects, 
The seed vessel, which in other plants is situated within 
the cup of the flower, or just beneath it, in this plant lies 
buried ten or twelve inches under ground within the bulbous 
root. The tube of the flower, which is seldom more than 
a few tenths of an inch long, in this plant extends down to 
the root. The styles always reach the seed vessel ; but it 
is in this, by an elongation unknown to any other plant. 
All these singularities contribute to one end, “As this 
plant blossoms late in the year, and, probably, would not 
have time to ripen its seeds before the access of winter 
which would destroy them, Providence has contrived its 
structure such, that this important office may be performed 
at a depth in the earth out of reach of the usual effects of 
frost.” That is to say, in the autumn nothing is done above 
ground but the business of impregnation; which is.an affair 
between the antherz and the stigmata. The matutation of 
the impregnated seed, which in other plants proceeds with- 
in a capsule, exposed together with the rest of the flower to 
the open air, is here carried on, and during the whole win- 
ter, within the heart, as we may say, of the earth, that is, 
“out of the reach of the usual effects of frosts.” But then 
a new difficulty presents itself. Seeds, though perfected, 
are known not to vegetate at this depth in the earth. Our 
seeds therefore, though safely lodged, would, after all, be 
lost to the purpose for which all seeds are intended. Lest 
this should be the case, “a second admirable provision is 
made to raise them above the surface when they are per- 
fected, and to sow them at a proper distance .” viz. the germ 
grows up in the spring, upon a fruit stalk, accompanied with 
leaves. The seeds now, in common with those of other 
plants, have the benefit of the summer, and are sown upon 
the surface. The order ef vegetation externally is this. 
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The plant produces it flowers in September : its leaves amd 
fruits in the spring following. 


} | 


THE RETURN. 


“I will arise and go to my father, and will say, Father, I have siw- 
ned against heaven, and before thee, and am no more worthy to be 
called thy son.” 


Tere are few persons so thoroughly depraved, as to 
doubt in their hearts, however much their outward conduct 
may seem to the contrary, the existence of a God, and the 
necessity of a Redeemer : yet they delay to put "off “the 
old man with his deeds,” and to put on “the new man, after 
the likeness of his Saviour.” Friends drop one by one 
around them, they each discover the inroads made by time 
upon his neighbour; but they do not see the scythe of death, 
which hangs but by a hair over their own heads. When 
they hear of the death of a friend, who has gone the way 
of all flesh, and who like themselves perhaps has put off 
from day to day, the solemn work of self-examination ; and 
who on ais death bed warned those around him, to take ex- 
ample by his fate, and to “ work while it is yet called day ;” 
they exclaim with their own hearts, “ How could that man, 
whose head time had silvered o’er with age, who had reach- 
ed the full age of man, so deceive himself, as to think his 
time could be far distant, when he must be numbered with 
the dead? As for me, I lave comparative youth on my 
side: and although theze are doubtless many much younger 
than myself, who have been called to die, yet with the ad- 
vantages of health and youth, why should! fear? With 
the many instances of Jong life around me, why should I 
doubt that I shall be less fortunate than they ?” 

Presumptuous mortal! knowest thou if the beams of the 
present rising sun, which now shed fresh vigour alike through 
thy. veins and all animated nature, will, as its splendour de- 
clines to burst forth with equal glory on another day, de- 
scend upon thy countenance, sicklied o’er with the pale hue 
of death, never again to receive warmth from its enlivening 
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rays, Nay, even now how knowest thou if thine eye shall 
light upon another page ? May not the next moment discov- 
er thee writhing in all the agovies of an unprepared death ? 
“ Remember thy Creator in the daysof thy youth.” Re- 
member if now thou art young, the day will come when the 
dust shall return to the earth, as it was, and the spirit shall 
return unto God, who gave it; because man goeth to his 
long home, &c.” 

Arise then, and let that small still voice within you 
speak; does it not say, “I will arise and go to my father, 
&c.” Arise, delay not one moment! Satan, thy inveterate 
enemy, is ever on the watch, to throw obstacles in the way. 
of repenting sinners. Pray fervently for yet a little while, 
and, with a heart filled with repentance and love, call to 
mind the blessed words of thy Saviour, “There is more 
joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, than over 
ninety and nine just persons, who need no repentance,” 

But let not this promise, extensive as it is, make us in- 
different to the sin of delay; we do not find the prodigal 
saying, “I will sin a little longer, and then I will go to my 
father : but he exclaimed, I will arise and go.” His pro- 
ject was no sooner formed than executed ; had he merely 
vented his repentance in resolves, for him no fatted calf had 
been killed, no robe had been his, the earnests of his fa- 
ther’s forgiveness. He, unlike us, had no invitation, he was 
uncertain if his father would receive him. He was content 
to be a menial; but when he was yet a great way off, his 
father saw him, and had compassion on him. Can we doubt 
that our Father will also have compassion on us, whom he 
has invited: “Come unto me all ye that are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” How can we resist this blessed 
invitation ? How can we, who are daily experiencing the 
fallacy of ali our hopes of happiness here, neglect this pro- 
mise? Youth expects that old age is the time for repentance; 
but could we see into the heart we should find the hoary 
head of seventy, equally fervent in forming schemes for the 
future, with the youth of twenty. He who relies not on 
the world’s vanities, and pleasures for happiness, who has 
his thoughts fixed above, sees within his reach, a haven of 
rest; and, in the blessed Jesus, a pilot who will conduct 
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him safely through all the storms and difficulties of life, and 
forsake him not until he sees him in the protecting arms of 
His Father and our Father. But we may assure ourselves, 
however much we may desire to reach that harbor, if we do 
not take Him as our guide, all our own efforts will prove as 
useless as though we made none at all. 

But if He be our Guide, and heaven the boundary of 
our desires, this will constitute not only our eternal joy, 
but our felicity here, as those troubles which we now think 
insurmountable, will not only gradually decrease, but we 
shall shortly cease to consider them as such. We shall 
find that hope proves a foretaste of those joys which we are 
taught to expect in Heaven, Let us then return like the 
prodigal, and seek the forgiving grace of Christ, and resolve 
to lead a new life; thus as the golden beams of the rising 
sun disperse the dark shades of night, may the effects of 
faith-shine forth in our amended lives, in all the “ beauty of 
holiness,” Creor. 


— 
BENJAMIN WEST. 


Sketch of the early Lifeof Benjamin West, Esq. late Pres- 
ident of the Royal Academy of London. 


From Galt’s Anecdotes. 


Bensamin West was the youngest son of John West, 
and Sarah Pearson, and was born near Springfield, in Ches- 
ter county, in the state of Pennsylvania, on the 10th of Oc- 
tober, 1738. Thomas Pearson, his maternal grandfather, 
was the confidential friend of William Penn, and the same 
person to. whom that venerable legislator said on landing in 
America: “ Providence has brought us safely hither, thou 
hast been the companion.of my perils, what. wilt thou that E 
should call this place ?” Mr. Pearson replied, “ that since he 
had thus honoured him—he- would, in-.remembrance of his 
native city call it Chester.” The exact.spot where these 
patriots of the new world first landed is still pointed out with 
reverence by the inhabitants. Mr. Pearson built a house, 
and formed a plantation in the neighbourhood, which he 
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called Springfield, in consequence of discovering a large 
spring of water in the first field cleared for cultivation, and 
it was near this place that Benjamin West was born. The 
birth of talent in the infant’s mind, was curious, and still 
more so, from its occurring where there was nothing but na- 
ture to excite it. America had scarcely a specimen of the 
arts, and the child had never seen a picture or a print; his 
pencil was of his own invention, and his colours were given 
to him by an Indian savage. His whole progress was im 
ventive, painting to him was not a lesson, but an instinct. 
The first six years of Benjamin’s life passed away in calm 
uniformity, leaving only the placid remembrance of enjoy- 
ment. Inthe month of June, 1745, one of his sisters, who 
was married, and had a daughter come with her infant to 
spend a few days at her father’s. When the child was 
asleep in the cradle, Mrs. West invited her daughter to 
gather flowers in the garden, and committed the infani to 
the care of Benjamin during their absence. After some 
time the child happened to smile in its sleep, and its beauty 
attracted his attention. He looked at it with a pleasure 
which he had never before experienced, and observing some 
paper on a table, together with pens and red and black ink, 
he seized them with avidity, and endeavoured to delineate 
a portrait, although at this period he had never seen an en- 
graving for a picture, and was only in the seventh year of 
his age. Hearing the approach of his mother and sister, he 
endeavoured to conceal what he had been doing, but his 
mother observing his confusion, requested him to shew her 
the paper. He obeyed, entreating her not to be angry. 
Mrs. West, after viewing the drawing with evident pleasure, 
said to her daughter, “ I declare he has made a likeness of 
little Sally ;” and kissed him with mach fondness and satis- 
faction. This encouraged him to say, that if it would give 
her any pleasure he would make pictures of the flowers 
which she held in her hand, for the instinct of his genius was 
now awakened, and he felt that he could imitate the forms 
of those things which pleased his sight. This curious inei- 
dent deserves consideration in two points of view. The 
sketch must have had some merit, since the likeness was so 
obvious, indicating how early the young artist possessed the 
power of representing the observatiuas of his eye. But it 
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is still more remarkable, as the birth of the fine arts in the 
new world, ard as one of the few instances in the history of 
art in which the first inspiration of genius can be distinctly 
traced to a particular circumstance, But the fact, though 
in itself very curious, will appear still more remarkable 
when the state of the country at that period, and the pecul- 
iar manner of the Quakers are duly considered. 

Soon after this period the young artist was sent to a school 
in the neighbourhood. During his hours of leisure he was 
permitted to draw with pen and ink, for it did not occur to 
any of the family to provide him with betier materials. in 
the course of the summer some Indians paid their annual 
visit to Springfield, and being amused with the sketches of 
birds and flowers, which Benjamin shewed them, they 
taught him to prepare the red and yellow colours with which 
they painted their ornaments. To these his mother added 
blue, by giving him a piece of indigo, so that he was thus 
put in possession of the three primary colours, The Indi- 
ans also taught him to be an expert archer, and he was 
Sometimes in the practice of shooting birds for models, 
when he thought their plumage would look vvell in a picture. 

His drawings at length attracted the aotice of the neigh- 
bours, and some of them happening to regret that the artist 
had no pencils, he enquired what sort of things they were, 
a 4 were described to him as small brushes made of 

air fastened in a quill, As there were, however, 
no camels in America, he could not think of any subsitute 
till he happened to cast his eyes on a black cat, the favorite 
of his father, when, in the tapering of her tail he discovered 
the means of supplying what he-wanted. He immediately 
armed himself with his mother’s scissors, and laying hold of 
grimalkin, with all due caution and attention to ber feelings, 
cut off the fur at the end of her tail, and with this he made 
his first pencil. But as this did not last long, he stood im 
need of a further supply, He then had recourse to her 
back, the depredation upon which were so frequently re- 
ted, that his father observed the altered appearance of 
is favorite, and lamented it as the effect of disease! The 
artist, with due contrition, informed him of the true caase, 
and the old gentleman was so much amused with his ingenu- 
ity, that if he rebuked him, it certainly was not in anger. 
(To be continued.) 
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Religious Xntelligence. 
€ONVERSION AND BAPTISM OF JEWS AT CONSTANT 
NOPLE. 


i 
The following article contaius an account of the encouraging result 


of missionary labors at Constantinople. What may we not hope, what 
glorious conquest over the regions of morali@arkness, may we not con- 
fidently expect, when the Catholic, the Mussulman andthe Jew, begin 
to own Christ their Lord and Saviour, in defiance of the threats of 
their rulers, and in the face of imprisonment, torture and death? For 
such things are continually taking place, even in that Babylon of sin 
and iniquity—Constantinople. The instances have been numerous of 
late, where men have renounced the errors of their fathers and their 
nation, and have met our missionaries in public and in private to ex- 
amine the religion of the bible with candour and sobriety.— And being 
convinced ef its truth, have publicly declared their faith and adhered 
to it in spite of the most bitter persecution. 

The following is an account of the baptism, and the persecution of 
three young Jews, who had in the face of all these dangers, avowed 
their belief in the Messiah. “ When we hear, as“We now do,” says 
Mr. Hartley the English Missionary, “ of hundreds of Jews longing to 
become professed disciples of a Messiah whom they have so long ex- 
ecrated, but whose very lives are in danger of being sacrificed the me- 
ment they execute their resolution, how earnestly and with what per- 
severance ought we to implore God to impart that peculiar assistance 
to these Israelites which their very critical circumstances demand ! 


Nov. 12.—To day I have had the pleasure of baptizing 
the three Jews. Prior to administering this very solemn ‘ 
ordinance, fF examined them very carefuily with regard to 
their faith, and their intended fidelity to Christ. Their an- 
swers gave me the greatest satisfaction ; and I could not 
feel at ease, till I had, in their instance, complied with the 
injunction, Go ye into all the world, and preach the 

creature, baptizing them in the name of the Fat 
chal he Bae Son, and ail of the Holy Ghodt It was to me a” 
subject of much that, in consequence of Mr. Levee’s 
absence, this duty devolved on me: I should otherwise have - 
left the whole transaction to his judgment and discretion. 
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a 
A difficulty was presented by the diversity of language 
which it was necessary to make use of. I endeavored to 
ebviate this inconvenience in the following manner :--I first 
knelt down and prayed with Mrs. Levees in English : I then 
prayed in Greek ; and a Greek who was present repeated 
the petitions in Turkish. Afterward I put questions to the 
following effect, to each of them—* Do you believe that Je- 
sus of Nazareth is the,Messiah, and the Son of God ?”— 
“Do you believe in Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, one God ?”—“ Is it your determination by Divine 
assistance, to be faithful unto Jesus Christ, in prison, in tor- 
tures, and even unto death?”—“ Do you place your hopes 
of salvation ex¢lusively on the merits of Jesus Christ ?” 
They all answered these questions in the most explicit and 
serious manner. They then knelt down ; and I went upto 
each of them, and poured water upon his head, in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. They 
were exceedingly affected, weeping most copiously ; and the 
impression made on all present was, I believe, almost equal- 
— I then returned thanks to God, first in Greek, 

afterward in English, for the grace and favor bestowed 
on these convefted Jews, and besouglt from Him that pe- 
culiar aid for which their painful circumstances called. I 
afterward delivered a short Address to them, in which J set 
before them how awful would be their state, were they now 
to apostatize from Jesus Christ; and encouraged them to 
seek His assistance by assiduous prayer, and to stand ready 
for every trial to which God might call them. We all re- 
joiced exceedingly at having three Christian brethren given 
to us from among the lost sheep of the house of Israel ; 
though our joy was greatly tempered by the recollection, 
that it had not been itted to Jacob Levi to make one 
of their number : he been torn from our hands, and is 
confined in a dungeon where no Christian minister can ap- 
proach him, either to baptize him or to afford him the slight- 
est consolation: he is, however, in the hands of his Heav- 
ved hd ather. May Divine consolations support and cheer 

m ! 
Imprisonment of the Jewish Converts. 


Dec. 1, 1826.—Melancholy day! This morning, early, 
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@. barst into my apartment, with the intelligence “The 
Jews are taken!” Who has been the traitor we know not; 
but, last night, about an hour after sunset, the house in 
which they were lodged was surrounded by Turkish Soldiers, 
and our poor friends were forcibly taken out and thrown in- 
to prison, together with the Armenian to whom the house 
belonged : on their arrival at the prison, the Turkish officer 
asked them a variety of questions; in answef to which 
they avowed themselves Christians, and asserted their alle- 
giance to the Grand Seignior. This morning they were car- 
ried to the Court of the Seraskier, or Commander-in-Chief. 
A young man, whom we sent to inquire after them, found it 
impossible to see them. Their trial does not take place to- 
day, as it is the Turkish Sabbath. 

Dec. 2.—This morning G. came hither with the mother- 
in-law of Bagdasar, the Armenian. He informs me, that 
last night, the converts sent word that they were determin- 
ed to stand firm to the last extremity: they expected that 
it would be first proposed to them to become Moslems, and, 
in case of non-compliance, the alternative would be death 
or the Arsenal. May God strengthen them for the hour of 
trial! Our persecuted friends are destitute of all human 
succour. God alone can help them! About noon, I went 
myself to the pre to which they were removed this morn- 
ing; and, as I thought it might afford them some encour- 
agement te see me, even though I could not converse with 
them, I obtained admission: on this occasion I saw 
to convince me that there is a wide and essential distance 
between the theery and the experience of martyrdom: a 
warm imagination may contemplate a violent death, while it 
is at a distance, with triumph, and even with a species of 
ambition ; but, bring a man into actual contact with prisons, 
chains, armed examinations, stripes, and all the ap- 
palling pomp and parade of a public execution, and nothing 
short of a powerful and direct communication of Divine as- 
sistance will impart the needful fortitude. Truly, in every 
Christian martyrdom, it is God who gives the victory, and it 
is God who claims the glory! In consideration of a few pi- 
astres, the Armenian was called up, and I was permitted to 
converse with him for a few minutes: the poor man was 
clearly suffering the greatest agony : I said all that I could 
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to encourage him, but felt much regret at being unable to 
speak to our Jewish Friends: the large room which con- 
stituted the prison, was exceedingly dark, and they were at 
a distant part of it: I could barely distinguish a number of 
Jewish head-dresses. Thus were our friends surreunded by 
their most bitier foes, while I could not even obtain a sight 
of them: of me, however, they would have a clear view, as 
I stood in the light of the door. They have been interro- 
gated in three different places; and, on each occasion, they 
have firmly declared themselves Christians. 


Poetry. 


HYMN,—THE OMNIPRESENCE OF GOD. 


O trHov! who art the seraph’s God, 
Thou too art mine; from thine abode, 
e Thou bear’st us both with equal ear, 
Thou grant’st an answer to our prayer. 
Thou’rt in the breeze, and in the storm, 
In light or darkness shines thy form, 
Thy vengeance is in lightning buried, 
Thou’rt in an atom, in a world. 
Thou hear’st me vent my feeble cry, 
And throned in majesty on high, 
Thou hear’st the seraphim sublime, 
Sweep their bright harps through endless time. 


The lark that trills his morning song, 
The bee that hums yon flowers among, 
Thou also hearest raise their voice, 
And in thy presence there rejoice. 

O may my conduct ever be 

Pure and acceptable to thee,— 

And o’er my thoughts keep watchful care, 
As though I in thy presence were. 

And when before thy awful throne 

{ must appear to meet my doom, 

While worlds of spirits trembling stand 
To take their desert at thy hand. 


May I unmoved, devoid of fear, 

With conscience clean, and heart sincere, 

Be not constrained to flee the sight 

Of thee the eternal fount of light. a. 
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